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REPORT, 


We the undersigned, having been appointed a Committee 
at a Public Meeting, held at the Warren Street Chapel, 
on the 12th June, 1846, “ to consider the expediency of 
providing better tenements for the Poor,” heg leave to 

REPORT: 

That we immediately took such steps as we were able, 
by addressing letters to different persons in England, and 
in this Country, and by making diligent inquiry, and inves¬ 
tigation in our own City, to acquire all serviceable knowl¬ 
edge on the subject referred to us, which, for the sake of 
greater clearness, we have arranged under the following 
twelve heads, viz : 

First. The present crowded state of the poorest class 
of citizens, and the consequent physical and moral degra¬ 
dation. 

Although it is generally known that Boston is a very 
crowded city, there are probably but few persons who are 
aware, to what extent this is the fact, and how severely 
the pressure is already felt by the most helpless class of 
the community. 

Situated, as the old parts of the city are, upon a penin¬ 
sula, of somewhat less than one mile square in extent, 
upon which seven Rail Roads pour annually a million of 
passengers, while double that number is supposed to be 
conveyed into it by public and private carriages ; bristling 
with wharves, upon which about eight thousand vessels 
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annually unlade their cargoes, and receive, in return, the 
various manufactures of New England; the common 
store house, and market place, in short, of one of the most 
productive and commercial people of the world, it is not 
surprising that this little Peninsula should be crowded, 
and it is evident that it must always continue so; but 
even taking all this into view, we have been surprised 
we confess, to discover that the throng of actual indwellers 
is so great and so much concentrated on certain points. 

We find by reference to the detailed report, made to the 
Committee of the City Council, during the last year, by 
L. Shattuck, Esq., that the portion of the City lying 
North of Boylston and Beach streets, including therefore 
the quarters inhabited by the richest, as Avell as those oc¬ 
cupied by the poorest classes, and all the chief points of 
commerce and activity, contains, exclusive of the Common, 
about five hundred and twenty acres of land, and 74,112 
inhabitants. 

This population is on the average, nearly as dense, per 
acre, as that of “ London Avithin the Avails,” Avhich com¬ 
prises about 370 acres, and contained in 1841, a popula¬ 
tion of 54,620 persons. It is much denser than that of 
Westminster or that of the parish of Birmingham, or that 
of the toAvnship of Manchester; and just about equals 
that of i\\Q parish of Iiiverpool, Avhich in 1841 contained 
1.560 acres, and 286,417 inhabitants.* 

If instead of confining our vieAV to this “first section” 
of Boston, Ave take in the AAdiole City, (including the 
Neck, South Boston, and East Boston,) and look at the 
number of families, and individuals to a house, Ave shall 
find that Avith increase of space, there does not appear to 
be a corresponding increase of accommodation. 

There Avere in Boston in 1845 10,812 inhabited houses 
19,175 families, and 114,366 individuals. 

This gives to each house over 1| families, and 10.57 
individuals on the average; which is more, per house, 


*See table in Appendix. 
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than are found either in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, ShefBeld, Birmingham, or Manchester; in evidence 
of which we refer to a table in the appendix, which we 
have compiled from the Parliamentary returns of 1841. 

What makes this more remarkable is the fact that there 
are so many small houses among our 10,812; for in Dublin, 
the only City in Great Britain which wo have found to 
contain as manyjper house as Boston, (the average there 
being 11 persons,) the houses are very large. Out of 20,100 
houses in Dublin, there are 10,171 containing over 9 
rooms, and 8,289 containing from 5 to 9 rooms; thus 
leaving, only a small number of houses with less than 5 
rooms: and yet they hold, on the average, but a fraction 
more of inhabitants than our Boston houses. 

If it be true, as these figures seem to establish, that our 
City is as crowded as the great rvork shops of the old 
world, it is likewise true that the distribution of the 
population, over the narrow ground it occupies, is exceed¬ 
ingly and distressingly unequal. For example, of the 
19,175 families found within the City limits in 1845, 
there were but 6,208 families 

which had each a house to itself; while 

there were 5,542 families 

living with one other in the house; and 7,365 families 


lived with two others and tqnvards in a 
house. 19,175 families. 


If our houses were, like those of France, fitted for a 
number of families, the case would be dificrcnt: but here 
we have more than one third of the families in Boston 
living in company Avith three, four, five, or more other 
families, in small houses, generally not built for the pur¬ 
pose ; for it should be observed that the inmates of hotels 
and boarding houses are counted in this Census as one 
family, and of course figure among the 6,268 having each 
a house to itself. 
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Let us now look at different parts of the city, and see 
how unequal the distribution is, in this respect, even 
where all the ground is occupied. The average amount 
of room afforded to each individual in the whole Penin¬ 
sula, North of Boylston street, was by Mr. Shattuck’s cal¬ 
culation in 1845 34 square yards, with the average of 10.57 
individuals to the house ; and on the North side of the 
Common each individual is estimated to have 48 square 
yards of room; whereas in the Broad 'Street Section, con- 
taming 3,131 inhabitants, the average number of persons 
per house was 37; and each individual had only seven 
square yards of room on the ground.* 

Here is a density of population surpassed, probably, in 
few places in the civilized world! One individual for 
every seven square yards! This, as we understand it, 
means—that if all the houses were swept away, and the 
inhabitants distributed over the ground now covered by 
houses, yards, and streets, each person would have a 
space about eight feet square to stand upon. We have 
looked in vain through the records of the different parishes 
in London for any crowd like this. We do not even find 
that in Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and St. Giles, taken to¬ 
gether, there is an average per house equal to that of the 
whole City of Boston, much less any thing approaching 
this number of 37 persons average to the house : and as 
for the proportion of persons to the acre, we find no whole 
parish in London, which shows one half the crowd of this 
Broad Street Section.f It is true there are some houses 
in the English Cities (lodging houses] much more crowd¬ 
ed than any with us. 

* The London districts are classified into three—“ The Healthy—The 
Medium, and The Unhealthy.’' In the former 202 square yards fall to an 
individual, and the mortality is 1 in 49; in the Medium 102 square yards 
fall to an individual, and the mortality is 1 in 41: in the “Unhealthy” 
districts each individual has on the average, a space ofZ2 square yards, and 
the mortality is 1 in 37. 

The average mortality in all Boston for the last 5 years was 1 in 48. 

1 See table in Appendix, 
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This evil, great as it is, must however be constantly on 
the increase, as we shall see by the Census sheAving the 
growth of our City and particularly of the more crowded 
parts. 

It appears that there tvere in the years 
1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1845, 

8.51 9.84 9.99 10.04 1057 Persons, 

average to the house; shewing a rapid gain of population 
on the number of houses. It appears also that during the 
last nine years 50,154 alien passengers have arrived in 
Boston, of whom about 28,000 are estimated to be still 
here, if alive. As most of them Avere from Ireland, and 
the British Provinces, it is probable that they have helped 
to SAvell the population of those sections which were be¬ 
fore overstocked. 

There is one fact hoAvever Avhicli shews, in a striking 
manner, the groAvth of population in the most croAvded 
quarters, which is, that, while in the year 1845 the aver¬ 
age number of births, to the whole people, Avas as one to 
thirty, and in some sections not over one to fifty in the 
Broad Street section, of 3,131 inhabitants, there AAmre 212 
births, or one in fifteen: just double the whole average. 
Noav although in this quarter the infantile mortality is 
also much greater than the general average, there yet re¬ 
mains a large balance to increase the crowd. 

From the record of births Ave naturally turn to that of 
deaths, and the first thing Avhich strikes us is the rapid 
increase of deaths under five years of age. Here are the 
figures. 

From the year . - 11811 to ’20 I 1821 to '30 i 1831 to ’40 I 1840 to ’45 

Out of 100 dying there I 

were under 5 years t 

ofage, - . . . j 33.54 | 37.04 | 43.13 | 40.62 

per cent. Of course during the last five years out of 100 
Avho died at a given time there 53.38 aaOio survived five 
years of age. The increase of mortality is steady and 
rapid, and the rate appears enormously large if Ave con- 



trast it with that of healthy country places in America 
or England—^for instance with Newton (Massachusetts,) 
where 81 out of a hundred who died, survived five years, 
or with Wiltshire, England, where 6-6 of those who died 
survived that age ;—^but if we look at the deaths among 
the Catholics of Boston, it will appear, on the other hand, 
quite moderate. The number out of 100 dying among 
the population at large under five years of age, from 1840 
to ’45 was as before stated 46.63; whereas among the 
Catholics alone the proportion tlms dying was 61.66. 

Can there be a doubt that a large portion of this terrible 
mortality arises from bad air, poisoning at once the lungs 
and the food of the infant ? 

Let us now look beyond the years of infancy, and see 
what chances of life the poorer classes among us have, as 
compared with the whole population, and with the poorer 
classes abroad. 

Among the deaths in our whole city population there 
were 14.83 per cent, of persons surviving the age of fifty, 
and 9.95 of those surviving sixty: whereas among the 
Catholics there were but 6.15 surviving fifty, and 3.20 
surviving sixty years of age. We do not quote the Catho¬ 
lic records as shewing the deaths among poor persons, 
only, nor as including all the poor, but because they are 
the only ones separately registered, and undoubtedly com¬ 
prise a large proportion of the poor and crowded popula¬ 
tion. The average age at which all died in the popula¬ 
tion at large was 21.43 years; and among the Catholics 
alone it was only 13.43. 

Allowing for the effect which immigration may have 
had on this result, by the introduction of more young than 
old persons, it still remains a most extraordinary and de¬ 
plorable one: for although the average duration of life 
among the whole people of Boston appears to be a little 
greater than among those of New York, it is less than in 
Philadelphia, and when compared with that of the great 
cities of England, it is by no means encouraging. 
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We find by reference to an abstract of a Report of “ the 
Poor Law Commissioners, to her Majesty's principal Sec¬ 
retary of State,” communicated to Parliament in 1842, 
that in Manchester in the year 1840 “the average age at 
death” of the different classes of society was as follows: 

Vears. 

“ Professional persons, gentry, &c.38 

“Tradesmen and families,.20 

“ Mechanics, laborers and families, - - - - 17 

In Leeds BoroucjU the proportions were: 

“Gentleinen and professional persons, - - - 44 

“ Tradesmen and families,.27 

“ Mechanics, laborers, &c..19 

In Liverpool, where the greatest mortality appears to pre\'ai!, 
the proportions were: 

“ Gentry and professional persons, - - . - 35 

“ Tradesmen and families,.22 

“ Laborers, mechanics, &c. - - - - - 15 

It should be remembered that these are the points 
where the greatest mortality prevails, and where the dif¬ 
ference between the “ average age at death”' of the upper 
and lower classes is greatest; and yet it seems that the 
Catholics of Boston attain a less average age than the 
lowest classes of Laborers in these vast sinks of misery 
and vice. 

As we before observed, a good deal must be allowed 
for the constant introduction of young people into Boston 
by immigration, but we do not see why a similar allow¬ 
ance should not be made in respect to the great manufac¬ 
turing towns of England. The average age of all who 
died in Boston from 1841 to 1845 was, as we have seen, 
21.43 years; in New York from 1841 to 1843, it was 
19.69 years ; in Philadelphia, from 1841 to 1844, it was 
22.01 years; in London, in 1841, it was 27 years; in 
Liverpool 20 years; in all England, 23.46 years; and in 
Ireland 23 years. 
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From the foregoing statements, which we have drawn 
either from Mr. Shattuck’s very carefully arranged report, 
or from English authorities which are beyond question, 
(some of which we have been favored with the sight of, by 
that gentleman) Ave draw the following conclusions: 

First. That the present population of the “ first sec¬ 
tion” of Boston is nearly as dense as that of the central 
parts of London. 

Second. That the number of individuals to the house, 
throughout the whole city, is greater than in the principal 
commercial and manufacturing toAvns of England. 

Third. That the distribution of the population Avith 
us is shockingly unequal, producing croAvds in certain sec¬ 
tions Avhich are rarely surpassed. 

Fourth. That the proportion of deaths among infants 
has been steadily on the increase, and the average duration 
of life diminishing. 

Fifth. That this infant mortality is vastly greater 
among the Catholics than in the Avhole population, and 
the average duration of life among them less. 

Sixth. That the average of life in Boston is less than 
in London, or in Ireland, and but little greater than in 
Liverpool, Avhere the greatest mortality, in England, pre¬ 
vails. 

Seventh. That the average duration of life among the 
Catholics of Boston is less than that of operatives and 
laborers in the great commercial and manufacturing cities 
of England. 

If the authorities we have relied on are correct, we do 
not see hoAv to escape from these conclusions, and they 
seem to be suflicieutly to the purpose of our general 
inquiry; Ave Avill therefore only add a feAV Avords from 
those Avho have had the best opportunity of observing the 
sick, of the poorest classes, in their OAvn dAvellings. A 
physician, Avhose practice among them is probably more 
extensive than that of any other man in Boston, Avrites : 

“I am confident, that I have Avitnessed a vast deal 
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more of suffering (both in health and comfort) among the 
poor, from want of water, in the hot season, than I ever 
have from the want of fuel or clothing, in the cold ; and 
the fatal effects of the sick being confined in apartments 
which did not admit of ventilation have been, with me, 
matters of frequent observation.” 

The late Superintendent of the burials, Mr. IleAves, in 
one of his reports, says, in speaking of the infantile mor¬ 
tality among the Catholics, “The influx of imacclimated 
foreign immigrants, and the great number of families 
crowded into the houses in Broad street, Ann street and 
other densely populated parts of the city, render the air 
very impure, and expose the infants, who are compelled 
to breath it to disease and death. The influences of such 
circumstances are not confined to the places where they 
exist, but they are extended to the population in the 
neighborhood; and epidemics are generated Avhich are 
no doubt injurious to the general health of the city.” 

As to the influence of this crowding, on the moral 
health, there can be, we apprehend, even less doubt. This 
is indeed so evident, that it is not our intention to go into 
details, which would be equally shocking, and unneces¬ 
sary. It is enough to say, that every one who has been 
in the habit of observing the character of excessively 
crowded populations, has remarked, that just as their 
physical nature becomes blunted, and hardened to the im¬ 
purities about them, so their moral nature gradually accus¬ 
toms itself to the sight of evil, and ceases, at last, to be 
ofliended, at what was originally shocking to it. 

Second. Of the high Rents now paid; and thepi'oha- 
hility that the day laborers will continne to pay them, rather 
than move out of toion, or much further from their work. 

A full consideration of this part of our subject we con¬ 
sider highly important, since upon the conclusions we 
might arrive at, would depend the course we should re¬ 
commend in providing new tenements. 
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Although it is only necessary to take a very cursory 
survey, in order to satisfy oneself that very high rents 
are paid, by the poor, in Boston,—since |1 and 
per week are common rents, in the lower parts of the city, 
for one small room, and a week for one of the com¬ 
mon cellars in Broad street; while in London in the 
wretched abodes near Drury lane, 3s stg. per week are 
paid for two cellars, and 4s for two parlors on the lower 
floor ; and in Liverpool where 40,000 persons are said to 
live in cellars, the average rent of them is but 2s stg. per 
week; still we have found it next to impossible to get at 
anything like an average rate. This is partly owing to 
the backwardness of landlords, and middlemen, in giving 
any information on the subject, and partly to the great 
variety in the nature of the lodgings. 

Prom various inquiries made however, we are satisfled 
that the rents paid for rooms, in the most crowded dis¬ 
tricts, amounts to a larger sum per foot of land occupied 
by the buildings, and yards, than any other rents in the 
city, excepting stores and shops in favorite situations. 

For instance, a three story brick house in Broad street, 
with 8 or 9 tenants and a shop, covering about 1150 feet 
of land, is rented out at diff'erent rates per room, so as to 
bring in about $700 per annum—or say 60 cents per 
square foot of land. 

Directly opposite to it a tico story wooden house, in a 
back yard, rents so as to yield 35 cents per foot of land 
occupied. A house in a yard opening out of Stillman 
street, occupied by 19 families, and covering 960 feet of 
land, rents at rates to yield 90 cents per foot of land. A 
house on the common, say on Tremont street, covering 
with yard about 2300 feet, is worth about $1000 per annum 
rent, or say 45 cents per foot; one in Morton place. Milk 
street, covering about 1300 square feet, rents for $500, or 
say about 31 cents per square foot; and one on South 
Cove, occupied by one or two families, covering 1000 
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feet of land, rents for f250 to f300, or 25 to 30 cents per 
square foot. 

Of course all this would vary with the height, and 
general accommodations of the buildings, but we appre¬ 
hend it will be found, as a general rule, that the tenements 
occupied by day laborers, yield mote in proportion to the 
ground they occupy^ than any other class of buildings ex¬ 
cepting stores; and assuming the expense of the buildings 
to be equal, (whereas that of this class of houses is less) 
it follows, that these tenants pay the highest rents ; and 
moreover, that landlords will continue to let the buildings 
contiguous to the wharves and stores, to laborers, as long 
as the latter will continue to pay as high rents, relatively, 
as they do now. 

The next question is,—will the day laborers continue 
to pay these rates, or even higher ones, rather than move 
further from their work ? To satisfy ourselves as far as 
practicable on this point, we have made inquiries among 
the families we have visited, and have questioned some 
intelligent laboring men, whose acquaintance with the 
habits and feelings of this class is extensive ; and from 
the nature of the answers obtained, we cannot doubt, that, 
a very large proportion of the day laborers, would pay al¬ 
most any rents, near their work, rather than move. Or rath¬ 
er, that they will take such accommodation as they can get 
for the amount of rent they are able to pay. There is no 
doubt a certain number who would be glad to escape from 
the crowd, even at some loss of time and money, but we 
fear they would prove to be exceptions to the rule. 

In confirmation of this view, we learn from the owners 
of a house in Dedham street, built two years since, for this 
class of tenants, that persons whose labor is in the lower 
part of the town, have almost uniformly objected to move 
“ so far upalthough complaining of their bad lodging, 
and high rents, desirous to make some change, and ap¬ 
parently much pleased with the lodgings offered them. 

In fact it is, we believe, generally the case, that the 
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tenants of houses on the Neck, and at East Boston, are 
those whose work lies in those quarters; although these 
are much better lodged, in proportion to their rent, than 
those nearer the old wharves, and places of business. 

It has been suggested that it would be a good plan, 
taking the high, and rising value of land into view, to 
erect buildings several miles out of toAvn, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of some Rail Road; Avhere the tenants would 
have more room and better air, and the women and chil¬ 
dren might cultivate a small garden. This plan, which 
has been tried in England with some success, by the 
“ Society for the Improvement of the Laboring Classes,” 
presents certainly many attractive features; but it may be 
doubted whether it be practicable, to any great extent, in 
the present condition of Boston. 

Can the day laborer be induced to remove so far from 
his work, his friends, and his church ? 

For the reasons already given, we fear that this would 
be difficult, excepting in a few instances. 

The opinions we have heard expressed, by laborers, on 
this subject, are not however all alike, and it is certainly 
possible that a small number might avail themselves of 
such an opportunity to secure the luxuries of pure air, and 
out of door room, especially if a church could be placed 
near them. 

We have, in accordance with the suggestion, made in¬ 
quiries with a view to fix the probably comparative cost 
of the present rents paid in town, and the rent which 
must be charged in the country, added to the Rail Road 
fare. We find the Rail Road agents not much inclined 
to encourage this class of custom, from the fear, perhaps, 
that it might prove annoying to the passengers arriving in 
the evening trains, to have numbers of laborers assembled 
at the Depots. There may be also an opinion that the 
settlement of this class of population, along their roads, 
would tend rather to depress than raise the value of laud, 
and would discourage the settlement of a richer class. 
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We suppose, however, that an arrangement might be 
made, with one or more Rail Road companies, to transport 
such passengers, (supposing a considerable number were 
guaranteed to them) six to eight miles out, at about half 
a cent per mile, or say twenty dollars a year for tickets. 
This would pay for one individual only, to which the oc¬ 
casional transportation of families must be added. 

Let us suppose the whole to be twenty-five dollars per 
family, per annum; which is probably lower than it could 
be done at present, though perhaps not lower than it 
might eventually be done. 

If cottages were built in the country, in the most eco¬ 
nomical manner, in blocks, with, each, one room below, 
and one above in the roof, and proper conveniences for 
fuel and washing, with a garden or yard attached to 
each, to cover with buildings, say 3,000 feet of land, 
each; the whole might perhaps be got for about $400. 


That is—for bouse and cellar,.S300 

Wells, fences, &c., &c., .... 10 

Land at 3 cents, ----- 90 

$400 

Such buildings should give ten per cent, as rent, so that the lowest 
rate which could be afforded would be, say - - S40 

To which add for transportation by Rail Road, * - 25 

And we have sixty-five dollars, ----- $65 


as the whole expense,/or ioMeh very good lodgings in town 
may he secured hy an improved mode of huilding. 

When we add to this the consideration that the laborer 
would have to bring his dinner with him, or buy it in 
town, and would be put to many inconveniences, connect¬ 
ed with Rail Road hours, &c., there seems to be no suf¬ 
ficient advantage, which can be offered him, to overcome 
his present strong prejudice in favor of a home wear his 
work. 

We do not mean, by any thing here said, to express an 
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opinion, that, considering the rapid increase of the labor¬ 
ers, there might not be found a sufficient number willing 
to move into the country, to justify an experiment of 
building at a distance of six or eight miles from town. 
Very possibly such an undertaking might succeed, and at 
all events, it is evident, that just so far as the laborers can 
be induced to remove from the city, it must benefit them¬ 
selves and the public. We would here suggest that for 
an experiment of this kind Chelsea presents peculiar ad¬ 
vantages ; since the benefits of air and room would there 
be secured, and the transportation diminished about one 
half—-beside the convenience of being more frequent. 

Whatever may be thought of the plan of building in 
the country, we are desirous to urge upon the attention of 
our citizens this fact—That the hulk of the day laborers 
will, at all events, cluster as near their work as they can 
get, and will therefore continue in their present crowded 
condition, unless the buildings, devoted to their use, be 
improved. Hence it follows— 

Third. That it is highly important to establish prop¬ 
erly constructed dwellings for the poor, near the present 
ground of their labor. 

For if it be a fact that those who pay only the lowest 
rents, will continue to pay them, for such accommodation 
as can be found near the wharves, and rail road depots, 
whether these be sufficient or insufficient, rather than 
move away, it follows—that the first proper step towards 
improvement is to provide suitable buildings there. The 
owners of lands, in those neighborhoods, will find that they 
can realize more on buildings, well or ill contrived, for 
the lodgement of laborers, but tenanted by them, than 
they can on any thing but stores ; and they will conse¬ 
quently continue to let buildings for this purpose, until 
the ground is wanted for stores. The only question left 
open therefore is, Avhether the laborer shall there receive 
adequate or inadequate accommodation. 
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It should be here noticed that the experience of New 
York, and some other large cities, is not applicable to the 
present condition of Boston. 

The form of the city in New York, and other circum¬ 
stances in other places, make it impossible to accommo¬ 
date large numbers of their laborers near their Avork; and 
although this state of things may perhaps occur at some 
future day Avith us, it is still quite distant. 

Fourth. This can best he done hy the investment of 
considerable sums in buildings expressly designed for this 
class of tenants. 

This is so obvious as hardly to need elucidation. 
Every tenant should have his indoor and outdoor arrange¬ 
ments distinct and separate from his neighbors, so as to 
give as little ground for disputes as possible. His rooms 
should be as large and as comfortable as can be afforded 
for the rent, Avith ventilator, ash hole, and sink; all Avhich 
can be best got by building new houses expressly for the 
purpose. 

Indeed it is evident that although great improvements 
might be made by fitting up old houses, the only effectual 
course, in such a croAvded city, is to build iieAv and large 
structures. This leads naturally to the inquiry Avhether 
such houses Avould be safe property, and in reply Ave pro¬ 
pose to sheAV that 

Fifth. Eiich investments can be safely made “os in¬ 
vestments f that is, not merely as charitable subscriptions. 

On this head Ave have found nothing so much to the 
point as the experience of the OAvners of the house in 
Dedham street, already referred to, since all the facts in 
this case are Avithin our reach. We consider it also, as 
far as it goes, a very fair trial of this question of safety; 
because Ave understand that the tenants, generally, entered 
the house with a knoAvledge that it Avas built in order to 
try an experiment for their benefit, and consequently, 
had they been disposed to take advantage of any supposed 
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lenity of the owners, they would have shewn it ere this ; 
and also because we learn that various plans have been 
tried in the manner of collecting the rent, and in the gen¬ 
eral supervision of the house, in order to judge how far 
the punctuality of the tenant would be influenced by the 
conduct of the landlord. 

The result has been that in twenty months, during 
which $1043,34 fell due, only $8,33 has remained unpaid, 
and this from two persons; and as for wear and tear it has 
been ns little as on any class of houses. 

Daring these twenty months the rent has been collected 
weekly, by one of the tenants, and paid over, with a 
memorandum of the sum received from each man. The 
owners, meanwhile, have pursued, as before stated, dif¬ 
ferent plans in regard to visiting the house. For the first 
six mouths, one of them did so weekly, and received the 
rent there from the agent; during the next half year these 
visits were entirely omitted, and the rent was paid over by 
the collecting agent to a third party; and since then a 
middle course has been adopted, the rent being brought 
weekly by the agent to the landlord, and an occasional 
visit paid by the latter to the tenants of the house. Under 
these different arrangements no important difference in 
regard to payments has been noticed. It is true that dur¬ 
ing the total absence of the landlord two or three of the 
tenants got behind hand a few dollars, hut they paid vp 
on Ms return, and the general result has been as stated, 
little or no loss of rent. What makes this result more 
satisfactory is that no selection of tenants was made, and 
the law in no instance resorted to, to enforce payment. 
This course the owners conceived to be the best in order 
to prove the conduct of this class as tenants, because had 
any particular care been taken to select the best families, 
or more attention been given to them than a landlord can 
be reasonably expected to give, it would have been no 
fair test. Their object was not to shew how much ten¬ 
ants might be improved by extraordinary care, but what 
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course they would take if left to themselves, with such 
attention only as every landlord can and ought to give. 

Is it not a fair inference from this experiment that when 
the tenant sees that he has all done for him which can be 
fairly afforded by his landlord, he is willing, nay desirous 
to pay his rent punctually ? and is it not the duty of the 
landlord to give his tenant all the accommodation which 
his rent pays for ? 

But this is precisely what has not been done. The 
tenant by the week has, as a general thing, paid without 
receiving an equivalent; the difference having gone to 
some middleman, who, as proved in this case, is of no use, 
probably of great harm. In short it appears to us evident, 
that the tenants by the week, should deal directly with the 
landlord. By this we do not mean in all cases personally 
with him, but with him or his agent. 

The more the landlord sees of his tenants, however, the 
better, probably for both, if it is done in a right spirit. 
We are aware that there is a common impression that these 
tenants do not appreciate the good will of the landlord, 
and only make use of it to impose upon him. This is no 
doubt often the case where kindness is united with weak¬ 
ness ; but we apprehend that the opposition of the tenants 
is most frequently roused by the exhibition of a grasping 
spirit on the part of the landlord or middleman. 

Sixth. Returns which can he fairly counted on. 

It is evident that this must depend very much on the 
scale upon which an establishment is conducted, as well 
as upon the cost of land, description of building, &c. If 
however the foregoing remarks, in relation to the present 
condition of the tenants and to their punctuality when 
fairly treated, are true, it is evident that there is a wide 
margin, and that a large establishment may be made to 
yield a greater income than almost any other kind of real 
Estate; even with a considerable reduction on the present 
rates of rent. 
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The only actual experiment Avithin our reach is that of 
the Dedham street house, and of one in Oliver street. 
The former gave last year 7 5-8 per cent gross, aud this year 
promises to do some rvhat better. It should be remarked 
however, that the cost, owing to the failure of an artesian 
well, and some other circumstances, Avas greater than it 
need have been, and that many of the upper rooms re¬ 
mained untenanted through a part of the year. The Oli¬ 
ver street house has given, Ave understand, a larger return. 
This establishment consists of three houses four stories 
high, connected by platforms, covering a lot of land 103 
feet front by 54 deep, and it contains tAVo stores and forty- 
four tenements. It cost about |19,000, of Avhich the land 
Avas $8,500, and was leased by the builder to a middle¬ 
man for $3,180 per annum, or say 11| per cent. We 
understand that he rents it out at rates Avhich give him 
about $2,600 per annum. 

The subjoined extract from a letter from Dr. J. Smyth 
Rogers of New York, sheAvs Avhat is expected there, in 
the Avay of returns, on some houses they propose to build 
in that city. “ A committee appointed by the association 
(For the improvement of the condition of the Poor) has 
had weekly meetings almost ever since my return from 
Boston, and plans have been submitted and discussed, and 
amended, until Ave have arrived at a point Avhich Avill 
enable us to show our capitalists that Avhile conferring 
great and important benefits on the laboring classes, in 
the improvement of their dwellings, they can also employ 
their money in such a Avay as to receive a larger interest, 
than by almost any other investment, aside from the con¬ 
tingencies of business. 

“ We have taken the plan which you Avere so kind as 
to give me, and have added to it such conveniences in the 
Avay or ventilation, supply of water, &c., as appeared 
AAmnting, and Ave find that by putting up houses on a 
larger scale than you have adopted, Ave can reduce the rents 
much beloAv the average of those noAV paid; vastly in- 
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crease the comfort, and promote the health of the tenants; 
and yet obtain a return of 15 per cent, or upwards on the 
capital invested.” 

We now come to a question which presents some diffi¬ 
culties, which is 

Sevekth. Hoid should funds he raised; hy forming 
chariered companies or by private undertaking 1 

There are several considerations in favor of each of 
these modes, and perhaps experiment alone can decide 
which is the best in the beginning. 

In favor of chartered companies, we have, the proba¬ 
bility that funds can be more speedily so raised than by 
private companies; the fact that tenants rvould have no 
inducement to apply to the moners for indulgencies, and 
that they would be less likely to be troublesome to the 
agent of a corporation, than to the agent of an individual, 
or of a private company. 

On the other hand it may be said, that in a corporation 
of this kind, the stockholders would give very little atten¬ 
tion to the management, and that an agent would be apt, 
after a time, to become careless or extravagant. It may 
also be objected that one of the great ends of the under¬ 
taking, that of bringing the landlord and poor tenant more 
together, would not thereby be attained; and further that 
the plan of a corporation is only applicable to some under¬ 
taking on a pretty large scale. 

In favor of private investments we have the facts, that 
such are generally more economically managed, may be 
undertaken on any scale, and tend to bring a greater num¬ 
ber of individuals to a personal knowledge of the condi¬ 
tion, and character of their poor fellow citizens. Against 
this plan is the difficulty, in the beginning, of getting in¬ 
dividuals to invest sufficiently large sums to be effective. 

In the letter from Mr. Rogers of New York, already 
quoted, he says—“ In regard to the mode of conducting 
this business there has been no definite action. The tin- 
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derstanding however appears to be that as soon as we 
have satisfied ourselves as to the best plan, we shall 
make an appeal to those of our citizens who are likely to 
be influenced by motives of benevolence, as well as by 
regard to the judicious investment of their money; and, 
through their means, put up a range of buildings as shall 
serve as a model to others. We shall at the same time 
endeavor to interest the public generally in the enterprise ; 
and have no doubt that the example Avill be extensively 
followed by others, who look mainly, if not wholly, to 
their own interest. I suppose at this moment twenty 
thousand such tenements as we propose to erect, (counting 
each suite of rooms as a tenement) would command im¬ 
mediate occupants.” 

In England there have been some steps taken in this 
matter within a year or two. 

“ The Society for the Improvement of the Laboring 
Classes,” with Lord Ashley as Chairman of the Committee, 
among other things, has paid attention to the improve¬ 
ment of dwellings for the poor. 

Its first work was the erection, in Bagnigge Wells Road, 
London, of some houses, half of which were finished and 
occupied in July, 1845. The remainder was completed 
in March last, and the whole is fitted for 23 families, 
with one house for 30 widows or aged females. They 
are calculated to yield a return of 5| per cent, to 6 per 
cent.; the rents being, for two rooms 3s6(f, and for three 
rooms 5s6(f to 6s. sterling per week. There had been no 
loss of rent on the half let during nine months, and the 
moral condition of the inmates was found to be decidedly 
improved. 

Thus encouraged this Society contemplates the erection 
of new buildings in St. Giles. 

In October, 1845, a new Association was “ incorpor¬ 
ated under Royal Charter,” called the “ Metropolitan As¬ 
sociation for the improvement of the dwellings of the la¬ 
boring classes.” The Chairman of the Directors is Sir 
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Ralph Howard, and Viscount Morpeth is one of the Board. 
The capital is £100,000 in 4,000 shares of £25. 

The interest to be divided not to exceed 5 per cent. 
Liability of shareholders limited to the amount of their 
respective shares. We do not hear of any buildings com¬ 
pleted yet by this association. These associations are 
avowedly for the purpose of erecting “ model buildings,” 
to be copied afterwards by capitalists. 

Eighth. The best mode of construction. 

We submit with this Report several plans to which ive 
shall allude more particularly hereafter, and meanwhile 
beg leave to offer some general remarks on this part of 
our subject. In putting up a building in the city, it 
should be always borne in mind that it is possible, and 
even probable, that, within a few years, in consequence of 
the increase of stores, or from some other cause, the land 
will be required for a different use. It is also always pos¬ 
sible that it may become desirable, within a few years, to 
divide among several different proprietors a large building, 
or cluster of buildings, originally held by a joint stock, or 
a private company. Taking these two circumstances 
into view, it appears, that the best mode of building 
would be one, which, while it gives the tenants the great¬ 
est amount of accommodation which can be afforded for 
their money, furnishes at the same time a building which 
will pay for itself in the course of a few years, or at all 
events for such parts as cannot be easily converted into 
stores. 

Also one which combines, as far as possible, the econ¬ 
omy of a large establishment, and the separation of several 
smaller ones. How far these difl'erent qualifications might 
be combined, would depend, of course, very much on the 
shape of the land, and how far it would be desirable to do 
so would depend, no doubt, also upon its situation; but 
we apprehend that in many cases it would be both desira¬ 
ble and practicable. The particular plan of building 
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adopted would not only depend upon the form of the land, 
but also upon the particular class of tenants to he accom¬ 
modated. 

The American laboring people would generally require 
rather a better finish to their rooms, than the Irish laborers, 
and perhaps some other diflerences Avould be desired; but 
as a general thing both rrmitld require a complete separa¬ 
tion of each apartment from the others under the same 
roof; including separate out-houses, coal bins, yards or 
Piazza-room for hanging clothes, ash hole, ventilator, &c. 
The number of rooms to be given to each family should 
be either tAVo or three, and in building a block, where land 
is high, the proportion of apartments Avith tAvo rooms 
should be, Ave think, at least twice as great as that Avith 
three rooms, since there are few of the poorest families 
that can afford to pay for the latter. 

The buildings should be of brick, Avith slated roof and 
copper gutters. The piazza frames in a large establish¬ 
ment had better he of iron ; the floors of hard pine; the 
partitions plastered, colored, and A'-arnished, Avithout paper. 

Buildings in the more croAvded parts of the city should 
be four stories high, beside the attic, Avhich last may have 
a piazza, and be in all respects as comfortable as the floors 
beloAV; and indeed Avheu Avater is delivered at the top 
of the house, the upper floors Avill be, in the croAvded dis¬ 
tricts, more agreeable as Avell as more healthy than the 
lower ones. The cellar should be deep and dry, and par¬ 
titioned off so as to give each tenant a portion to himself, 
lighted by a AvindoAv. Minor details must depend upon 
the form and situation of the land, the particular class of 
tenants intended to be housed, and the number of apart¬ 
ments in the cluster. We suppose it Avill be generally 
found that from sixty to eighty families are as many as 
can be conveniently accommodated, in one establishment, 
in the more croAvded parts of the city, but at East Boston 
or Chelsea a much larger number might be brought 
together. 
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It is almost needless to say, that when the expected 
supply of water from Long Pond shall have been brought 
into the city, it will be important to have it delivered on 
each floor; and if in addition to this, a cistern is placed 
near the top of the house, and protected from frost, with a 
suitable arrangement of pipes or hose, it will conduce very 
much to the comfort of the inmates, by enabling the su¬ 
perintendent to throw a large body of water into the soil 
pipes attached to the water-closets ; which he could thus 
flood once a week, and make sure of their being always 
clear. The water from the sinks might if required, pass 
through the same pipes. 

As regards heating the buildings, it is our impression 
that it will not be worth while for the landlord to attempt 
to do this, in the beginning, at all events. The tenants 
whom we propose to accommodate are such as would, at 
all events, wish to keep fires in their own rooms for cook¬ 
ing and other purposes, and as they generally use stoves, 
the rooms are apt to be too warm now. It might be 
found a good plan to have some fixture in the way of a 
stove including a ventilating apparatus, similar to that on 
the New York plan hereto annexed. 

In England where a great proportion of the poor keep 
no fires, even in winter, the case is different. The same 
remarks apply to any plan for lighting the building, with 
exception perhaps of the entry way. 

We will now refer briefly to the plans submitted here¬ 
with. Nos. 1, 3 and 3 are English Plans. The first 
represents the houses already referred to, in Bagnigge 
Wells Road: the second represents a cluster of buildings 
now erected at Birkenhead opposite Liverpool, and intend¬ 
ed to be occupied by the workmen imployed by the Dock 
Company, which owns the buildings. The cost, we be¬ 
lieve, was calculated at about £43,000 for 350 tenements. 

The third represents the ground plan of a building in¬ 
tended to be erected on the site of the old St. Pancras 
Church, in London, at a cost of £10,000 for the hidld- 
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ing, exclusive of ventilation and water. There will be 
five floors and 110 tenements on a lot containing about 
25,800 square feet. The building to be faced with Port¬ 
land Stone and handsomely finished. 

It must strike every one at once, that, in these plans, 
the tenants must be confined to very narrow quarters, 
without any convenient place to store fuel, or dry clothes. 

There seems to be also a great deal of money spent in 
external ornament, which might be better applied. 

Plan No. 4. Is intended for application in Boston, 
Avhere a lot of sufficient depth can be got. When on a 
corner, it will require 11,440 feet, when not on a corner 
about 1,300 feet more. It is estimated that the buildings 
would cost about $20,000 00 

The land at $1.25—say, 14,300 00 

$34,300 00 

making for the SO tenements, which it contains, a cost 
of about $430 each. Twenty of these tenements have 
three rooms and sixty of them two rooms; each. 

If we take the value of the land to be occupied by 
Plan No. 3, at the same rate of $1.25, and call the build¬ 
ing $50,000 (£10,000), it would bring the cost per tene¬ 
ment at about $747 00: a larger proportion of them^ 
however with three rooms. 

Plan No. 5. Is one adopted by the Society in New 
York, already alluded to, in the quotation from Dr. Rogers’s 
letter, and it is obviously the best where land is abundant 
and not too dear. It provides 192 tenements on 40,000 
square feet of land, giving each tenant three rooms, 
and four stories without attic to the houses. The Society 
expects to get land in the upper part of the city, say about 
13th Street, for 40 cents per foot, and to he able to put up 
all the buildings for $30,000;—the walls being of brick, 
and the Piazzas of wood. 

This is lower than it could probably be done here, if 
well done. 
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This plan would be admirably suited to East Boston, 
where land, of the required dimensions, may still be ob¬ 
tained, and we hope to see it carried out there. At 40 
cents a foot for the land, which is what they expect to 
pay in New York, the cost per tenement, including every 
thing, would be only $240. 

At 25 cents for land, it would be less than $215 per tene¬ 
ment, taking the buildings at the New York estimate. 

This plan contains the ventilating and cooking appara¬ 
tus before referred to. 

Ninth. The ground still left open for these buildings, 
and the prices asked. 

Although a large part of those quarters of the city most 
frequented by laborers, and most desired by them as 
dwelling places, is already covered with buildings, there 
are still numerous lots, here and there, which remain un¬ 
occupied, or else are covered by old worn out buildings, 
which must soon, under any circumstances, be supplanted 
by new ones. These lots are quite sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose of making a beginning, and if, as we anticipate, the 
experiments prove successful, owners of buildings, now 
occupied in this way, but neither built, nor well adapted, 
for the purpose, will find it for their interest to alter and 
rebuild them, so as to meet the demand. 

From various inquiries made, we are of opinion that 
lots may be had in the neighborhood of some of the Kail 
Road Depots, and in various parts of the North End of 
the city, for about $1.25 per foot:—that is varying from 
$1 to $1.50 according to situation. If we go beyond the 
crowded parts of the city, we find lots on the upper part 
of Harrison Avenue, and on Cross streets, for about SO 
cents per foot, and at South Boston, and East Boston it 
is abundant. 

The latter from its proximity to the wharves, and the 
cheapness of the land, seems to offer the best ground for 
an establishment on a large scale, —like that shewn in the 
New York plan No. -5. , 
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Land, suitable for the purpose, can there be got for 
about 25 cents, and the best lots for 50 cents. 

For cottages, -with gardens attached, Chelsea seems to 
present the greatest number of advantages. 

At $1.25 or upwards the cost of the land would neces¬ 
sarily exceed, considerably, one third of the whole cost. 
For instance, in place No. 4, where the quantity of land 
per tenement is smallest, it nearly reaches 7'16 of the 
whole cost. We come now to another point connected 
with our general subject, viz: 

Tenth. The plan of forming an Association to hire 
buildings suited by their position for poor tenants, in order 
to let out the rooms under the direction of a Superintend¬ 
ent. 

This, as a temporary measure, we think might be made 
very serviceable, in various ways. There are many streets 
in the city, in which, from the encroachment of the stores^ 
the houses, lately occupied by single families, are becom¬ 
ing deserted, and are to be hired at rather lower rents than 
they have hitherto commanded. If an association were 
formed to hire blocks of such houses, they might let the 
rooms to laborers, at moderate rates, and reserve enough 
to pay an agent for supervision, and to cover the risk of 
loss; and they might thus, at the same time, be trying an 
experiment as to the character of this class of tenants, un¬ 
der proper regulations, and with liberal treatment. 

We do not think any plan of this kind can take the 
place of building nev; houses; because, as we have seen, 
the proportion of inhabitants to the house, in Boston, is 
already immense, as likewise the number of persons pet- 
acre covered, and the great point therefore is, to supplant 
the present small, and inconvenient houses, by large, lofty, 
and well fitted ones ; so that the same number of persons, 
now covering the croioded districts, may be well, instead 
of ill, accommodated. Still the plan of hiring houses 
might be tried with advantage, we think, as a temporary 
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measure, and it could be easily done as it would require 
little or no capital. 

We would here call attention to one other plan which 
has been suggested within a few years, and which, per¬ 
haps, might be so applied, as to draw tenants from the 
crowded quarters into the country. We mean that of 
leasing buildings with an agreement that, after a certain 
number of years, the fee of the property, should fall to the 
tenant; he of course paying a proportionably higher rent. 
The plan seems, at first glance, better suited to the sta¬ 
tionary habits of the old world, than to our changeable 
ones ; it is, however, well worth the consideration of the 
philanthropist, both in respect of its economical, and its 
moral bearings, but requires more examination and thought 
than we are able to devote to it. 

Eleventh. The proper relation between Landlord 
and tenant. 

In connection with the general plan of “building for 
the poor,” various collateral arrangements have been sug¬ 
gested, which, it is supposed, might be advantageously 
joined with it; such for instance, as arrangements for fur¬ 
nishing the tenants food and clothing, at a small advance 
on wholesale prices ; letting them the use of tools for a 
short time, at moderate rates; finding them employment 
during the dull season, &c., &c. 

If the question were about building for “ the poor,” in 
the sense of incipient paupers; for those who are liable to 
become a charge on charity, and are ready to lean upon 
any one who will assist them; in short, if building for the 
poor be properly a charitable undertaking, your commit¬ 
tee would not hesitate to recommend some of the arange- 
ments alluded to. But if, on the other hand, the object 
of the undertaking be mainly to place the poor, but indus¬ 
trious, and independant tenant, on a proper footing as a 
tenant ; to give him all that his money entitles him to, by 
dealing with him directly, without the intervention of a 
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middleman ; that is, if the object be to do justice, rather 
than to dispense charity, then your committee cannot but 
hesitate to recommend any collateral arrangements, which 
might tend, in the slightest degree, to induce a spirit of 
dependence, or take away, however little, the feeling of 
self respect, which is the chief support of the poor man. 
We would rather, in this view, have the tenant feel that 
we are giving him his rights; not that we are granting 
him a favour of any kind. 

It is certainly very possible that some buildings put up 
upon strictly charitable grounds might be serviceable, hut 
we do not see how this undertaking could ever be carried 
far without risk of abuse. 

There is another reason for avoiding any collateral un¬ 
dertakings in the beginning—which is the danger of mak¬ 
ing matters too complicated. It will probably be found 
that the proper management of large bodies of tenants, 
treated merely as tenants, is quite complicated enough, 
and until the subject has been fully and experimentally 
examined it seems hazardous to add new branches to the 
main undertaking. Those which, after mature delibera¬ 
tion, are decided to be needed can be afterwards added. 
Ill this connection another question presents itself—that 
is, how far the landlord should attempt to interfere in the 
domestic arrangements and life of his tenants. This 
must depend very much, of course, upon particular cir¬ 
cumstances, but generally, we think, the landlord should 
do nothing more, in the way of interference, than to eject 
disorderly or unpunctual tenants. He may frequently 
approach them as a friend, and assist them by his council, 
but if the regulations of the house invade too much the 
privacy of the tenant, it leads rather to dissatisfaction than 
to improvement. We come now to 

Twelfth. The general considerations connected icith 
the subject. 

The most important of these, and the one to which we 
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shall now principally confine ourselves, is the possible, or 
rather the probable extent of the beneficial results, which 
may flow directly from a change in the relations between 
the landlord and the poorest class of tenants. 

If there are any two lessons clearly taught by history, 
they are surely these two:—First, That however slow 
the changes may be in the character and condition of 
great masses of men, there is, always and every where, 
progress; a tendency towards a better, or a worse state of 
things, increasing with a certainty proportioned to the 
silence of its growth: and Secondly—That this move¬ 
ment is more clearly discerned by studying the condition 
of the lower classes in the community than in any other 
way. There' we find the true social barometer, measur¬ 
ing the vitality of the different systems, and shewing the 
result of all the errors, and crimes of the governing classes, 
regularly chronicled by the rise or fall on the physical, 
intellectual and moral scales, of the unthinking and depen¬ 
dant masses, which cluster round the base of the social 
fabric. 

If we apply these truths to the subject before us, we 
cannot but be struck with the fact, that in our large cities, 
a downward movement of the poorest classes has com¬ 
menced, which, if it be not checked, must sooner or later 
lead us to a condition like that of the old world, where 
the separation of the rich and the poor is so complete, that 
the former are almost afraid to visit the quarters most 
thickly peopled by the latter. We see moreover that in 
part, at least, if not entirely, this movement can be traced 
to the conduct of the upper classes; we can even point 
out, with certainty, some acts by which it can be arrested, 
or retarded, and fix upon this very measure, of establish¬ 
ing a fair relation between the landlord and poor tenant, 
as one of them. 

Here is, apparently, one oar which may be struck into 
that broad and silent current, which is slowly drawing us 
towards the whirlpool; one remedy, simple and harmless. 
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as all acknowledge, which may be offered to the rich man 
and the poor, and which, if it do not pretend to be a 
specific for all diseases, may yet act as a restorative, and 
allow the healing efforts of nature time to act. Whatever 
objections may be raised to the variety of charities which 
the kindness of man has from time to time devised; what¬ 
ever may be thought of the practicability of more sweep¬ 
ing changes, which are frequently urged upon us, we 
think no one will assert that the improvement we advo¬ 
cate is either injurious, by fostering dependence, or m- 
pradicable in the present state of society. All will prob¬ 
ably admit that it is a possible step, and in the right 
direction; and if no more could be said of it than this, it 
would be difficult to over estimate its importance. But 
we think much more than this may be said. We think 
that in the present condition of our cities, and under the 
existing competitive system of labor, it is the first great 
step which may, and perhaps must be taken, towards the 
improvement of the lower classes. This statement may 
seem to some persons exaggerated, but perhaps it will ap¬ 
pear less so, if they take into view the fact, that beside 
the obvious advantages of cleanliness, comfort, economy, 
and moral improvement to the poor, which would thereby 
be secured, a great deal might be done toAvards inducing 
a more healthy kind of intercourse between them and the 
rich; by which each might see more of the good qualities 
of the other, and the existing process of estrangement be 
at least checked. 

Moreover as the idea which underlies the whole plan, 
is one of mutual helpfulness, the eyes of the ignorant 
might be gradually opened to the advantages of coopera¬ 
tion, and the poor laborers be eventually induced, by asso¬ 
ciation, and economy, to save themselves from the grasp 
of the middleman in other matters beside rent. 

We are also satisfied that it is comparatively an easy step. 
It involves no sudden departure from the ordinary rules 
of business ; and while it opens the way to more extend- 
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ed, and disinterested action on the part of the men of 
property, it still offers them the guarantee which they 
usually seek, when called on to make investments of 
funds. 

Let us look once more at the risks, the securities, and 
the benefits, briefly stated. 

We believe we can prove to the capitalist, not only 
by reasoning, but by full experiment. 

1st. That property invested in well constructed and 
well situated houses, to be leased to the poorer classes of 
tenants, by the apartment, and by the week, is as safe as 
any other real estate excepting the very best, and far more 
so than the average. 

2d. That it yields as much as any real estate which is 
equally safe. 

3d. That by putting a portion of his funds into such 
buildings the capitalist may confer an immense benefit on 
his fellow citizens, which must soon react upon himself 
or his children. 

4th. That he would thereby incur no risk of doing a 
collateral injury, such as, in many froms of charity, goes 
so far to offset the more obvious benefits. 

Suppose all this to have been proved by further and 
ample experiments, what grounds of objection to the in¬ 
vestment could the holders of property allege ? 

They might still refuse upon purely selfish grounds. 
They might say—“This investment is no doubt safe, 
but mortgages are safer; this, no doubt will give a good 
return, but factory stock will do better; immense benefits 
might indeed flow from this, and our children and grand¬ 
children reap the reward, but what care we for that ? 
Arrange it as you will, there is always some risk of trouble 
and annoyance about it, and we will take no such risk for 
any ones benefit.” 

This might be said, and no doubt would be said or 
thought, by a few, but we cannot believe that it would 
be by many. 
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If it were possible that our educated classes would, un¬ 
der such circumstances, shew no more virtue than this, 
we might indeed despair of the republic. 

Allowing full room for the selfish principles of man’s 
nature to act, we cannot allow them all !—the most hope¬ 
less moralist admits that man has some good in him! 

We believe, on the contrary, that the capitalist having 
once clearly put before him the benefits which he can 
confer in this way; having once received satisfactory 
proof that the investment he is urged to make has the se¬ 
curity which we claim for it, Avill readily put a portion of 
his funds into this class of buildings. What is wanted is 
to accumulate this evidence, and place it before the public 
in all proper forms; and in this view Ave conclude by re¬ 
commending to those noAv interested in the subject two 
measures. 

First. To form a Company to hire buildings, and let 
rooms, under the direction of a paid agent, as suggested in 
article ten: and. 

Secondly. To take such steps as may seem to them 
best, by the establishment of chartered, or private compa¬ 
nies, to procure the construction of large, and Avell fitted 
buildings, especially designed for the use of tenants by the 
Aveek. 

And in both cases to publish, every six months, the re¬ 
sult of the experiments, so far as they shall have gone. 

S. H. PERKINS, 

CHARLES F. BARNARD, 

H. T. BOWDITCH, 

AY ALTER CHANNING, 
JAMES B. RICHARDS, 

D. R. CHAPMAN, 

EDAA^ARD AVINSLOAY. 
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